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undertake with prospect of success the struggl 
for political liberation. 

The most thorough attention to the develop 
ment of its s‘hool system, the widest diffusion 
of education among the masses of the people, 
was due not only to the innate feeling of 
democracy and the thirst for learning, but the 
consciousness that it would be the instru 
mentality for political liberation, which, 
thanks to the indomitable energy of the whole 
nation, was attains d during the World War. 

After the attainment of independence in 
11s, it can be said that the Czechoslovak Re- 
public adopted as its motto the statement of 
its President Masarvk, who in _ his’ book 
“Concerning the Czech problem,” had writ 
ten 


The sehools and their suecess must be the fore- 


most and prineipal national and political respon 


I 


sibility TI s s the beq iest of Comenius 


The first task of the Czechoslovak school 
administration was to remove as quickly as 
possible all those wrongs which Austria- 
Hungary had designedly inflicted upon its 
late non-German and non-Magvar subjects 
in the matter of the s hools, refusing them 
the establishment of most needed schools for 
education in the mother tongue; yet on the 
other hand persistently establishing unnec- 
essary German or Magvar schools whose pur- 
pose was not to serve education, but to be 
employed as a potent means for Germanizing 
and Magyarizing. 

Lack of space prevents me from describ- 
ing in detail this feudal, antiquated school 
policy of Austria-Hungary, which in double 
measure worked oppressively upon the coun- 
try of Comenius. I shall cite but one illus 
tration. In one year alone, in 1919, the 
Czechoslovak Republic had to establish in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, about five hun- 
dred new elementary schools, in order to free 
over 50,000 Czech children from German 
schools and for the first time to give them 
the opportunity to acquire an education in 
their mother tongue. In Slovakia during the 
Magyar regime the situation was so deplor- 
able that for two million Slovaks there were 


hardly 300 schools that employed the Sh 
language. But on the other hand there wer 
0,000 Magvar schools, that is 90 per cent. 
all the schools, though the Magvars form but 
22 per cent. of the population of Slovakia. 

Still more notorious were the eonditions i1 
the secondary and higher schools. In Slo 
vakia there was not a single Slovak seco 
dary school, and the entire Czechoslovak na 
tion had but a single university, which of 
course, was insufficient to care for the great 
influx of students. 

If under these pre-war conditions so ex 
tremely unfavorable, through the untiring d 
votion of the whole nation it became possibl 
to efface illiteracy almost completely (thers 
being only 1.5 per cent. of illiterates) you can 
well imagine with what a sacred zeal the en 
tire public, espe ially the working class, 
turned to the task of perfecting the schools, 
when for the first time in 300 years the hoped 
for opportunity arrived to create a free, mod 
ern Czechoslovak school. 

Without exaggeration, it can be said, that 
in the building of the new state, no branch re 
ceived such intensive care and attention as 
the school system and popular education gen 
erally. 

The most striking evidence of this activ 
ity is the results attained in Slovakia, where 
there are now 2,600 Slovak popular schools. 
and 50 secondary schools. Already at this 
early day all the Slovak children have the op 
portunity to attend Slovak schools. The 
revolutionary cultural significance of this re- 
form is immeasurable. 

In addition to this the Czechoslovak school 
administration has similarly looked after the 
requirements of the youth of the other na- 
tionalities, which is evident from the fact 
that in place of the former twenty-two Ger- 
man schools in Slovakia there are now an ad 
ditional 300 German schools, and to the for- 
mer ten Ruthenian schools there have been 
added one hundred and ten new popular 
schools. 

In all there have been established in the 
whole of the Czechoslovak Republic during 


the two years of its existence, over 4,000 new 





alts 








June 11, 1921] 
schools of various types, a remarkable exten- 
sive system of secondary schools, of vocational 
and technical schools, the lack of which for- 
merly had been greatly felt. Two new uni- 
versities have been established, one of them 
n Slovakia, besides a larger number of most 
mportant technical high schools, such as agri- 
cultural, veterinary, commercial, etc. 
Endeavoring thus under the most adverse 
post-war conditions to fulfil with all the 
means in its power the basic pedagogical re- 
juirements of Comenius, that school educa- 
tion should be accessible to every one regard- 
less of nationality, religious belief, sex or 
wealth, and that in the mother tongue, the 
Czechoslovak school administration has also 
extensively cared for the education of the 
masses through measures outside of the formal 
school is firmly convinced that 
only through the most extensive democratiza- 
tion of education it will be possible to diffuse 


system. It 


the principles of true democracy. 

It is fitting to mention here the law of 
February 7, 1919, concerning the establishment 
of a system of popular courses in civic educa- 
tion. And reference should also be made to 
the law of July 22, 1919, for the compulsory 
establishment of public libraries. 

The execution of both these laws will place 
the education of the masses upon a new basis 
and opens a vista of new possibilities and op- 
portunities, that are fruitful of great promise. 

For matters dealing with national culture 
and popular education generally, there has 
been established in the Ministry of Education 
a separate department for literature, the fine 
arts, the stage, music, moving pictures, etc. 

And no less attention has been devoted from 
the very beginning to the improvement of the 
material condition of teachers, both in the 
lower and higher schools, whose salaries under 
the old Austro-Hungarian regime were scan- 
dalously low. 

By the law of May 23, 1919, the teachers of 
the public schools were finally placed on an 
equality with government officials who possess 
a secondary school education. The new state 
took measures not only to free the teachers 
from the anxieties arising from their materia] 
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requirements, but through the democratic laws 
under its new constitution, from the condition 
of an Austro-Hungarian slave the teacher has 


been transformed into a free citizen of the 
Czechslovak Republic who is no longer charged 
with the duty of educating subjects of the 
state, but rather its free citizens. 

All these measures which have been under- 
taken (1 have but cursorily referred to the 
most important ones, being unable to enter 
preparing of the 
of the 


schools, that is, a systematic reform of their 


into details) are only a 


ground for the actual reformation 


spirit and the introduction of methods of 
school education worthy of a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

Political 


mented, must be fortified and made secure, by 


independence must be _ supple- 
the broadest modern education. 

It is only now that the Czechoslovak school 
can enter upon the task of educating its own 
under the last Austro-Hungarian 


““ 


citizens; 
regime it was merely the question of a 
The Austro-Hun- 
garian school was a prison of the spirit; the 


suit- 


able ” training of subjects. 


Czechoslovak school strives in accordance with 
the ideal of Comenius to be the nursery of the 
spirit. 

The Austro-Hungarian school through its 
mass of soul-killing rules and regulations, 
killed initiative in the child, its individuality 
and independence, its energy, its self-reliance, 
But it 
did inculeate a sacred regard and respect for 


personal responsibility and character. 


the ruling dynasty, for attaining which pur- 
pose it did not hesitate to falsify history, and 
to teach a blind subservience to existing au- 
thority. 

The Austro-Hungarian school was of the 
The Czechoslovak 
school purposes to be its exact opposite. 

The ideal of the Czechoslovak school is to 


feudal bureaucratic type. 


form in the child a good firm character; to 
develop as far as is possible in accordance with 
its individual talents and ability, a high- 
minded yet practical citizen, democratic in 
feeling, educated in the spirit of toleration 
and world peace. 


It is a joyful circumstance to-day because 








that which was once the ideal of Comenius, 
is now the actual guide of the modern educa- 
tional policy of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and is likewise the great driving force in edu- 
cation in the United States, toward which our 
nation looks with deep sympathy and admi- 
ration. 

This identity of ideals of America and the 
Czechoslovak Republic in the sphere of educa- 
tion, combined with so many apparent simi- 
larities in the character of both these nations, 
is a guarantee that the bonds of friendship 
and affection which unite our country with 
America, are by no means only a passing mani- 
festation, but lasting ties which will be ever 
increasingly strengthened with every new gen- 
eration in the Czechoslovak Republic, which 
will be educated in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Comenius. 

B. Stepanek 


THE ALARMING BIGNESS OF OUR 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE great war emphasized the need of sci- 
entifically trained—that is university trained 
—men and women. In consequence many 
additional thousands of students are seeking 
universities that were already 
overcrowded. Officials come regis- 
tration days limp and dazed, the dapper neat- 
ness that usually characterizes their mental 
But they exult in 


admission to 
through 


processes in confusion. 
the extraordinary numbers. Nobody in Amer- 
ica can help rejoicing in bigness. 

The grey-heads who set the furniture of 
life get together looking wiser than any group 
of people ought to look, as has been the habit 
of grey-heads since life first had furniture— 
and this war didn’t change that and neither 
will the next—and solemnly they plan for the 
future. Naturally all they can plan from is 
the present. 

Planning for the future much 
money. The war has made even university 
men able to think in terms of millions. 
Denying that it sends a little thrill along 
their spines, the officials of state universities 
are asking legislatures for biennial appropria- 
tions ranging from four to twelve million 


involves 
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dollars with a few additional millions toward 
a building program. This is all very well— 


unless the future is going to insist upon 
changes in our educational system, especially 
in regard to state universities. In erecting 
great structures to continue the institutions 
on their present basis are we building altars 
to an outworn god? Is there danger that the 
future concerning which we are so anxious, 
will find itself with a vast deal of building 
and equipment representing good intentions 
but as out of date as the place where good 
intentions were once supposed to lead ? 

A few ago a 
brought up the question that because of the 
enormous growth of state universities, it 
might be well to establish more than one in 


The suggestion is worthy of serious 


weeks prominent weekly 


a state. 
thought. 

Let us consider a little further, then, this 
proposition brought forward in a number of 
states to enter upon an extensive building 
program inyolving a million or more of 
dollars per year for a series of years. Already 
on many a university site the buildings are 
so large and so numerous that it is physically 
impossible for the students to pass between 
classes in the reasonable time allowed, from 
one extreme of the campus to another extreme. 
If more buildings mean still greater distances, 
the students’ legs are not going to grow longer 
to meet the demand. 

On the other hand classes have become so 
large that they are neither comfortable nor of 
the proper size to obtain the best results in 
teaching. Then, too, the number of students 
has become so great that housing conditions 
are very inadequate and no solution, at most 
universities, is in sight. 

To remedy these conditions will it mean 
duplication of buildings, of classes, and of 
equipment? If so then arises the question 
why not another university in some other 
locality within the state where greater accom- 
modations and other advantages may be had? 
Or is it possible that in time the first two 
years of university work will be moved back 
into the high schools and colleges where many 
educators maintain they belong? Any of 
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these departures would mean material changes 
in the whole plan and equipment of our uni- 
versities, hence would it not be the part of 
wisdom before entering upon a ten, twenty, or 
possibly fifty year building program, to stop 
and take thought to 
what direction we are tending? 


seriously discover in 
Later on, I 
am going to propose a plan that may aid in 
bringing about understanding, but just now 
I would like to bring to your attention some 
other difficulties besetting these institutions, 
and also of the evils that have grown up along 
with them. 

To begin with, the machinery of adminis- 
tration has not changed essentially since the 
days when the president of a university was 
a sort of paternal cock o’ the walk and knew 
most of the students by name. So far as we 
know there is no constitution in our univer- 
sities defining the duties of the president, and 
few precedents by which he must abide. If 
he wishes to be an autocrat in his little realm 
he has the chance. It is hardly fair to a 
virile, red-blooded man to give him so much 
chance. Now do not think we have forgotten 
that there is a board of trustees. To be sure 
there is a board of trustees and very able and 
very busy people it is usually composed of. 
They listen to the president's recommenda- 
tions, not wisely, and convert themselves into 
a rubber stamp. 

As an example of the autocratic power the 
president of a university may wield consider 
the matter of salaries. Thomas Jones, an in- 
structor in chemistry or mathematics, may be 
recommended for an increase of one hundred 
a year by his dean and by the head of the 
department in which he works. The president 
may sanction it or he may draw his blue 
pencil through the proposed increases; and 
then by saving up these proposed increases 
from a large number of Thomas Joneses he 
will have enough money to reward a few 
deans with an entra thousand each. They in 
turn are likely to be so delighted and im- 
pressed that they will recommend that the two 
thousand that still remains in the salary fund 
be added to the salary of their efficient presi- 
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dent—and eflicient along certain lines he 
certainly is. 

“ What,” you exclaim unbelievingly, “ men 
of the 


deans do such a thing? 


caliber of university presidents and 
Incredible!” 

Oh, no, not incredible, just petty and quite 
human. 

Among other important problems crying for 
solution none are more pressing than the ap- 
pointing and promotion of men to university 


positions. Nepotism (the appointing of rela 


tives) has been a dangerous evil in some in- 
stitutions but seems rather on the decline at 
present. But there is another kind of nepo 
tism, fully as dangerous and far more subtle: 
it is the nepotism of narrow views and selfish 
interests that builds up cliques within an 
administration. To such an extent has it 
been carried in some of our universities that 
professors have called it a “ self-perpetuating 
oligarchy.” 


In the life 


have grown up along with the institutions. 


student some evil tendencies 


One of the most dangerous is the tendency 
of a 


time be taken up by the excessive activity of 


large number of students to let their 


a few. Five to seven thousand students sit 
on the bleachers at a single game during the 
various seasons of the year while a few score 
only do the performing. Athletics received 
an impetus from the war, but surely the war 
did not teach the lesson that a few specially 
trained marksmen should do it all. Every 
man there had to do his bit, agreeable or not. 

If this tendency is admitted to be an evil 
then it does seem that university authorities 
instead of holding a restraining hand on this 
rapidly growing tendency are actually aiding 
these great commercialized spectacles by con- 
senting to, and helping in, the construction of 
vast stadiums where more students can sit 
comfortably on the side lines—frequently at 
the expense of the hard-won dollars of their 
fathers and mothers. There is too the addi- 
tional extravagance that it ties up an invest- 
ment of about one million dollars in a strue- 
ture that can not from its very nature, be used 
At this 


period of development when research is almost 


more than a few weeks in a year. 
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at a standstill, when faculty men are very 
much underpaid, when many deserving stu- 
dents are improperly housed, is it not an 
extravagance no matter if the money does not 
come If it 
comes, it comes from the people of the state 
Then, it is not fostering the 


athleties 


directly from the legislature? 
in any case, 
right kind of 


and it is bringing along with it other evils 


among the students 
that are possibly worse. 

Among these latter is the addition of gala 
which student life hectic 
jubilee. During the last semester 
minded students found it difficult to do even 
their daily work during these hilarious up- 


days makes one 


serious- 


heavals. 

Another phase of the congested state of 
affairs in the universities is that while a con- 
siderable number of students have an ex- 
cessive amount of social life of all kinds there 
are a large number without sufficient social 
life of the proper kind. These are quite apt 
to drift about for a time, landing sometimes— 
A comparatively few students are 
Young men will 


somewhere. 
setting a rapid social pace. 
deny themselves proper food in order to attend 
a formal dance or a “ prom” in rented dress 
suits and with “imports” as the girls from 
outside the community are called, spending 
from $20 to $60 for the evening. And such 
affairs as often When Abe 
Martin remarked “I’d as soon my boy ‘ud 
pass an open saloon as a modern girl,” I won- 
dered if Abe had not been to a Junior Prom. 
Hectic little women with painted cheeks and 
slim legs, their young bodies wriggling piti- 
fully in their secant covering, jazz perilously 


they too are! 


near the line that separates what is tolerated 
Sometimes one jigs over 
She 


from what is not. 
the line and is warned by a chaperone. 
giggles excitedly and perhaps preens, proud 
of her daring. From time immemorial it has 
been the sporting thing for youth to defy 
authority. And more than ever authority has 
given way before the imperiousness and de- 
mand of youth. It now seems in our univer- 
sities, as if authority was catering to youth 
instead of counseling it. 

The frequently protest 


college papers 
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against the riotous social hfe. The Daily 
Illini, the students’ paper at the University 
of Illinois, has repeatedly censured it and 
dealt severely with the drunkenness observed 
on “ Dads’ Day,” one of the big celebrations. 

Along with too much social life for some 
students there is practically none for many. 
The earnest young fellows in patched clothes 
with jaws a little too lean, and eyes a little 
too tired, that are so thoroughly worth while, 
have a dearth of social joys. These fellows 
are not much in evidence, perhaps, but they 
difficulties of 


still survive even under the 
modern conditions. Do not think that be- 
cause I am pointing out flaws I do not 


state universities. I do 
If Abraham Lincoln were 


young to-day I am confident that he would 


believe in our 


most thoroughly. 


be found working his way through one of the 
Land Grant institutions which he, as presi- 
dent, made possible. 

It is a pleasure to turn from fault finding 
After all, the 


have no reason to apologize for their exist- 


to praise. state universities 
ence; they can show an honorable record of 
Besides the and 
young men 


achievement. thousands 


thousands of and women who 


could not have had a university education 
had it not been for the 
offered, work in 
has led to discoveries that have materially im- 
proved life. Stephen Babcock worked out his 


milk test in the laboratory of a state univer- 


instruction thus 


research their laboratories 


sity. Thomas Burrill’s experiments that led 
to his epoch-making announcement of the 
existence of bacterial diseases of plants, were 
made in a state university. It was from one 
of these institutions that Cyril G. Hopkins 
announced his system for preserving and in- 
creasing soil fertility, and carried forward a 
movement that has brought enormous returns 
in a few short years. 

Our state universities were founded in re- 
sponse to a definite demand that grew out of 
American life. The had 


their origin, or a new lease of life, in the now 


state universities 
famous Land Grant Act signed by Abraham 
This act was not the result 
legis- 


Lincoln in 1862. 


of superficial investigation or hasty 














1921 


A small group of farmers, with Jona- 


thar 


them trained in the best colleges of the time, 


demanded for agriculture and the mechanic 
ts training comparable with that offered for 


law or medicine. In order to accomplish this 
they carried on for more than a decade a 
struggle that exacted.heavily of their time and 


strength. But they persisted and our Land 


Grant institutions are the result; and in their 


number are most of the large state universi- 
ties. Surely now that they need to be brought 
through a crisis the people who have benefited 
so greatly from their service will give heed. 
The questions involved are momentous and we 


do mn 


any group of men can settle them offhand to 


‘t suppose for a moment that any man or 


the abiding satisfaction of the people of these 
great commonwealths. 

A method looking toward a solution oceurs 
that the 


orderly progress of the work of the universi- 


to mind need not interfere with 


ties and is in no way sudden or revolutionary. 
The 


commission, large enough to contain leading 


legislature of a state could appoint a 
educators, representatives of business, of agri- 
culture, of the arts and sciences, and of the 
industries of the state who shall take at least 
one year to investigate thoroughly from top 
to bottom the whole situation in regard to its 
state university and report back its recom- 
mendations to the legislature. 

The founders of these educational institu- 
tions took years of work and personal sacrifice 
to determine what these peoples’ universities 
should be, their nature, and their scope and 
purpose. Certainly it is not too much to ex- 
pect that now the representatives of the people 
should have the time and take the opportunity 
to inquire whether in a large way the state 
university under their control is fulfilling its 
mission, whether in some respects it may have 
outgrown .old methods of administration, and 
to inquire in all sincerity what shall be the 
nature and direction of its development in 
the decades to follow, and whether any changes 
and if so of nature in 
fulfill the laid 


are necessary what 


order to requirements now 


upon it. 


Baldwin Turner at their head, some of 
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It Is very evident that great things are 


being accomplished, that much more is await- 


ing accomplishment, thet there are t 


inconsis 


encies, some outgrown customs, some absurd 


ities, some inadequacies, but that the people 
. , 
do not know Just how tar-ré hing these 
things mav be and that thev w ld Ke to 
know from competent sources before having 
their state enter upon a progr: tf appro 
priating millions and millions of dollars of 
the people *s money. 
B. E.. Power 
I I \ Iu OIsS 


NATIONAL COOPERATION 


PERMIT me 
the National 


to extend to you the greetings 
Education Association, and t 
pledge to you the cordial good will, coopera 
We 


ideals of 


75,000 members 


ind 


tion and support of its 
are proud of the high standards 


your association. Your great organization 
in the solid foundation of friend 
and it : 
unparalleled opportunity 
vice to childhood. 

The 
friend in the community 
The pupil 


friends so genuinely interested in their welfare 


has its roots 
ship and affection, grows out of an 
for rendering a ser 
parent and the child have no 
than the teacher 
teacher 


and the have no other 


as the fathers and mothers of the children of 


the school. The teacher whose life is conse 
crated to the work of teaching possesses a love 


sely approximates pa 
kind 


naturally 


for children which ec] 


rental love. Parents who appreciate 


nesses extended to their ch ldren, 


become attached to the teacher and make her 
one of their inner circle of friends 


It is possible to find a fairly good school, 


where a teacher of strong personality works 
without the active support of parents, but we 


school only where the 


find the best school 
building is the center of interest in the com 
munity and where teacher and parent work 


¢ 


together in an organized way in the interest of 


lent that co 


the schools. Thus, it becomes e 
ati heat , the y ] ' nt ¢ 
operation between teacher and parent is a 
1 Address given before the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1921 
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necessary condition for effective and satis 


factory school work. 

This knowledge of the value of cooperation 
together with the common interest and pur 
pose of teacher and parent, could hardly fail 


} 


to result in a organization of those 


and in the 


formal 
two leading factors in education, 
very type of parent-teacher association which 
is now doing such effective work throughout 
the country. 
The National 


operates with the 


Association co- 
Associa- 
It co- 


who 


Education 


Parent-Teacher 


tions both from within and without. 


operates from within through teachers 


are members of both associations, and from 
without its affiliated state and local 
units throughout the country working under 
the direction of the office 
Washington. Plans for cooperation are the 


through 


national here in 


more easily formulated and carried out be- 
cause the national offices of these associations 
are located in the same building, which en- 


ables officers to hold frequent conferences on 
important questions. 

The central office of your association as well 
as that of the National Education Association 
is greatly handicapped in its work for want 
of funds to trust 
that the delegates in this convention will not 
leave Washington without giving time and, at- 
tention to this problem. I know from per- 
sonal knowledge that in order to meet the es- 
sential demands and the enormous opportuni- 
ties of your central office, the headquarters 
staff must be more than doubled and salaries 


meet current expenses. I 


must be greatly increased, adequately to pay 
for the high quality of leadership which the 
association must by all means retain. Per- 
mit me to suggest that in this hour of urgent 
need these two associations consecrate them- 
selves anew to promoting the following im- 
portant objects which their programs have in 
common. 

1. Let us continue to press for adequate 
There is no place where 
intellectual 


salaries fi r teachers 


well-balanced, person- 


a mature, 
ality pays such big dividends as in the school- 
room. The best men and women must be at- 


tracted to teaching and influenced to make of 
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it a life career, and they should be adequately 
paid for their great service. In urging better 
pay for teachers let us not forget to couple 
with it the demand for improvement in stan- 


dards and experience. 


2. Let us bring the school boards of ths 
nation to realize the importance of shielding 


those who do the essential work of teaching 
from the humiliation and uncertainty of the 
plan of electing teachers for one year only 
Let us impress upon school boards that thé 
fear of losing one’s position is the most diff- 
cult of handicaps. Fear is always a low typé 
of incentive. Horace Mann says that “ fear 
makes a man run faster, but away from rather 
than towards duty.” 

3. Let us fight together the battles of the 
schools for improved sanitary conditions, for 
ample playground facilities, for enriched 
courses of study and for all that goes to make 
the type of public school education which will 
the youth of our country “an 


guarantee to 
unfettered start and a fair chance in the race 
of life.” 

4. Finally, let us continue with new energy 
the fight for a Department of Education wit! 
a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. Public 
appreciation of education has increased dur 
ing the past year as perhaps never before in 
the history of our country. The educational! 
bill has grown in favor until if the people’s 
wishes are regarded, victory is near at hand. 
No solution of our educational problem which 
does not take into account the wishes of the 
great rank and file of the American people, 
who are the sincere friends of public educa- 
tion, can long endure. 

Next to the sacred responsibilities of father- 
hood and motherhood, the education of chil- 
dren is the most basic and fundamental duty 
of democratic civilization. Without educa- 
tion, which becomes more difficult as our life 
grows more and more complex, there can be 
Ignorance is the 
The 
right of the parent to rear his children in ig- 
The obligation 


no prosperity or progress. 
primary menace of our national safety. 


norance nas long been denied. 
of the community to maintain some kind of a 
] established. The im- 


school has long been 
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rtance of education in the welfare of th 
state is recognized by every state in the Union 
The fundamental necessity of education to a 
sound national life was thrown into bold re- 

I All that 
-all that 
we are and all that we hope to be, must, in th: 


end, depend upon the trained intelligence of 


by the revelations of the war. 


he American people hold most sacred 


ir people, to promote which is a job big 
uugh for the greatest federal department 
it could be created. 
J. W. CRABTREE 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHILD LABOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 

THE processes of federal law administration 
ave brought automatically into view the 
vicious circle of child labor, illiteracy, bodily 
feebleness and poverty. This statement is 
made in a report on the “ Administration of 
he First Federal Child Labor Law,” issued 
by the U. S. Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau. As a necessary aid in the 


+ 


intelligent enforcement of this law a body of 
important material was collected showing the 
conditions under which children go to work. 

In 5 states it was necessary for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to handle directly the inspec- 
tion of certificates and the issuing of cer- 
tificates. During the 9 months in which the 
first federal law was in force over 25,000 
children in these 5 states applied for certifi- 
cates of age. Nineteen thousand six hundred 
and ninety-six certificates were granted to 
children between 14 and 16 years of age, 
almost as many to girls as to boys. Less 
than one per cent. of these children could 
furnish birth certificates as evidence of their 
age, and only two per cent. offered baptismal 
certificates. Two fifths submitted Bible rec- 
ords and over one fourth life insurance poli- 
cies. About one fourth of the children, how- 
ever, could furnish no documentary evidence, 
and had to secure a physician’s certificate to 
show that they were over fourteen years old. 

Many of the children who were found under- 
weight when examined by a physician had 


been working in the mills for several years. 
Some gained quickly when taken out of the 
With others it 
was difficult to reach even the low standard 


mill and put on a better diet. 


which the physical requirement required. 
Many of the parents to whom physical defects 
in their children were reported were unable to 
pay for medical attention, and in most cases 
no public clinies were available to lend as- 
sistance. 

One fifth of the children in the five states 
left school when they were in the fourth grade; 
almost a tenth of them had never attended 
school or had not gone beyond the first grade, 
and only one twenty-fifth had attended the 
eighth or a higher grade. Their educational 
equipment was even more limited than the 
grade which they last attended would indicate. 
While 1,803 children expecting to go to work 
had not advanced further than the first grade 
even when they had gone to school at all, 
3,379 could not sign their names legibly and 
1,915 could not sign their names at all. Over 
one fourth of the children would have been re- 
fused certificates if ability to write their names 


legibly had been a requirement. 


THE PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


On August 11-21, next, there will convene 
in Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, a notable 
gathering of educators drawn from the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific ocean. 

The Pan-Pacific 
senting the countries of the Pacific, having an 


Union, Honolulu, repre- 


international board of trustees and supported 
by appropriations made by Pacific govern- 
ments, under the far-s ghted leadership of the 
governor of Hawaii, who is its president, and 
Alexander Hume Ford, its secretary-director, 
has planned for a series of conferences for 
the purpose of bringing together delegates 
from all the Pacific peoples to discuss matters 
of common interest to the end that all the 
Pacific nations and peoples may be brought 
relationship through bet- 


ter mutual understanding. The first of this 


into a more friendly 


series, a scientific congress, was held a vear 
ago. The forthcoming educational conference 


is the second of the series 
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At the Pan-Pacific Union 


request of the 


the Secretary ot State transmitted through 
the diplomatic officers of the United States 


accredited to the states and self governing 


colonies bordering on the Pacifie an invitation 
to send delegates to the congress. Also upon 
request of the Pan-Pacitie Union, the United 
Edueation undertook 


committee 


States Commissioner of 
to arrange, in cooperation with a 
of the Union, a program of procedure and to 
preside at the sessions of the congress. 


The broad outlines of the program follow: 


A, Organization and support of education in 
each eountry. 
B. Practical workings of the 


1. Administration. 


systen 


The schools in relation to the needs of 
the people in each country 
C. Program for the future, 
1. Needs. 
(a) Physieal plant and equipment 


(b Personnel 


2. Practical program for devel 


Relations, 


Il. Edueational 
A. E 


l. Teaching of language and literature 
2. Teaching of history, political 


luecational and mutual understanding 


organ 


zation and social institutions of Pa 


cifie countries 
The 
B. Edueation and Industry. 


arts and religion 
1. Resources of Pacific countries, 
2. Technical education. 
3. Commerce. 

C. Edueation and Science. 
1. Teaching of various branches of de- 
seriptive science. 

2. Education and research. 


D. Exchange of Instructors and Students. 


E. International Education Organizations. 


The Commissioner of Education was also 


requested to name the delegates to be sent 

from the United States. These comprise the 

following: 

Dr. Frank F. Bunker, Bureau of 
retary of the congress, 

Dr. David P. 


California. 


Edueation. see 


Barrows, president University of 
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Starr Jordan, ex-president, Leland 


Stanford Junior University. 


Burk, 


School, San Franciseo, California 


Dr. Frederick L. president State Nort 


Dr. E. O. Sisson, president State University « 
Montana 

Dr. George M. Stratton, professor of psychology 
University of California 


Mr. Frank B, Cooper, superintendent of schools 
Seattle, Washington. 


Mr. T. E. Finegan 


state superintendent of publi 


nstruction, Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey, superintendent of 
lie instruetion, Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, seeretary-director, Par 
Pacifie Union 


Dr. A. L. Dean, president of the university 


Hawaii. 

Dr. A. F. Griffiths, president Punahou Scho 
Honolulu. 

Miss Frances Lawrence, superintendent Kinder 


garten Association of Hawaii. 





In addition to the foregoing off 

gates from the United States, certain depart 
ments of the federal government and also cer 
tain national organizations interested in spe 
cial tields or branches of education have been 
invited to send representatives. Many have 
signified their intention of complying and will 
send one or more representatives. 


CONFERENCE AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Tue first regional conference held for negro 
teacher trainers was held at Hampton Insti 
Va., May 16-26 
was called by the 


tute, Hampton, inclusive. 
The conference 
Board for Vocational Education and directed 
by Miss Anna E. chief, Home 


Economies Education Service, and Miss Ad 


Federal 
Richardson, 


laide S. Baylor, federal agent for home eco- 
nomies, both of the Federal Board, assisted by 
Miss Carrie A. Lyford, head of home 
nomies education at Hampton Institute. 

The 


nomics who assisted in the program were Miss 


eco- 
four state supervisors of home eco- 


Guyton Teague, of Jackson, Mississippi; Miss 
Ivol Spafford, of Montgomery, Alabama; Miss 
Edith Thomas, of Raleigh, North Carolina; 
and Miss Martha Thomas, of Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 
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Miss Evalena Davy is, of Pra rie V ew, 


Emma N. 


and Mrs. 
ville, Louisiana, also contributed to the con- 
ferences Mrs. Carrie L. Watson, of the 


Stevens School, Washington, D. C., spent tw 


at the conference. 


Dr. C. F. 


ot the Home Economies Office of the 


Langworthy and Caroline 


ment of Agriculture, were present at part of 


the conference and cooperated in the work on 


»w to secure and use illustrative material in 
yme economics teaching. 
Che conference considered the plan of work 


the thirteen states which have federally- 


ded institutions for training negro teachers 
Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Kentucky. Nine 


of these states were represented at the con- 


of home economies: 


South Carolina, Georgia, 


ference. 
TI f,,] > ] : : . | 
ne ToOuow ng conclusions were reached by 


the conferring educators: 


1. The large purpose of home economies in- 
struction in vocational schools and classes is 
I. Self-improvement. 
Il. Home Betterment. 
III. Community Betterment. 


that home economies teachers 


must be most competent, their equipment of 


2. In order 
tools (books, ete.) must be such as to conserve 
their energy. 
3. The plant and equipment must be ade- 
quate. 

4. A visit to the homes brought to light the 
fact that the 


makers are also wage earners. 


women home- 
They have the 


problem of arranging a schedule to fit both 


most of negro 


lines of work. 
5. At schools which lack practise houses, 
the dormitories may be used as practise houses 
for the teaching of home management. 

6. Students in training as teachers must 
have always the example of good teaching. 
This will be good foundation for the training 


in methods which comes in the senior year. 


Te xas, 


Mayberry, of Scotland- 


Hunt, 


Depart- 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
EUROPE 


Pat I VAN 


s been appointed director of the 


UNION IN 
PROFESSOR Dyke, of 
University, ha 


Continental Division of the American Univer 


Paris in the fall to resume s duties as head 
ot the department of Romane: languages at 
New York University Professor Van Dvyk« 
v was actively concerned in t MW k of the 
nior Paris during the war, vw take 


charge of the Paris office at 1 rue de Fleurus 


on or about September 1. Dr. H. S. Krans 
who has been in service at Paris, first as head 
of the Columbia University Bureau during 


the war and for the last two vears as assistant 


director and secretary of the Continental D 

vision of the Union, is on his way to this 
of absence, but wi 
Paris before the departure of 
fessor Babcock. The trustees of the union, at 


meeting at which they appointed 
Van Dyk 
Division for 
Krans assistant director at 
E. MacLean director of the 


head juarters at 50 


the same 
director of the Cont 
1921-22, reappointed Dr 
Paris, Dr. G 
British Division, 


Professor 
nental 
and 


which has its Russel] 


Square, London. Students who wish to enter 


gritish or French universities may write to 
one of the gentlemen named, or to the secre 
tary of the trustees of the union, Professor J 


W. Cunliffe, h 
Columbia University, New York City 


director of the school of jour 


nalism, 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTES OF PITTSBURGH 


Tue Carnegie Corporation has appropriated 


A SeTies ot 


$17,000,000, extended in part over 


years, for the maintenance and development 


of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh and the 


Carnegie Institute Technology. Dr. James 
R. Angell, president of the corporation, has 
made the following statement 

The appropriation whiel the Carnegie Corpor 
tion is making for the Carnegie Institute and Car 
negie Institute of Technology at Pittspurgh is ir 
mere financial magnitude one of the greatest gifts 
ever offered to an American community; | 
what is far more important, we believe, that tl 
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manner in which it is to be consummated prom 
ses rich returns to our citizens carrying out the 
spirit of the founder of the institutes, who desired 
that they should be rooted deeply in the affections 
and appreciation of the public. 

The reeords of the two institutes may well be a 


} 


source of pride to Pittsburgh Nowhere else in 
the world is there concentrated such a combination 
of facilities for publie education in science and 
the arts for the advancement of knowledge and for 
the appreciation of beauty. The corporation has 
made this gift after long and careful study of the 
situation and in the confidence that nowhere else 
can it make an equal expenditure to such ad- 
vantage. 

the interests of the various 


that 


So closely knit are 


parts of our country whatever benefits one 


region inevitably exercises a wholesome influence 
upon the entire nation, and the corporation feels 
that its gift will carry both the spirit and the 
letter of its charter, in which Mr. Carnegie directed 
his trustees so to use the resourees he ‘had confided 
knowledge and under- 


United States.’’ 


to them as ‘‘to promote 


standing among the people of the 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
at the recent commencement of Columbia Uni- 
versity on Dr. James Rowland Angell, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation and presi- 
dent elect of Yale University. The degree of 
doctor of conferred on Mme. 
Marie Sklodowska Curie, on Dr. John C. Mer- 
riam, president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and on Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, 
dean emeritus of the Medical School. 


science was 


CHANCELLOR Tsal YUEN-PEL, of the Pekin 
National University, who has been spending 
several months in Europe on an educational 
mission, has arrived in New York where he 
Society, the In- 


Medical Board 


countrymen 


China 
China 


guest of the 
Institute, 
organizations of his 


is the 
ternational 
and other 
here. 

Dr. James Roscor Day offered his resigna- 
tion as chancellor of Syracuse University at 
a meeting of the board of trustees on June 10. 


Chancellor Day, who will be seventy-six years 
October 


vears as head of the university. 


old on 17, completes twenty-seven 
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Dr. F. 


cultural Experiment Station, has been elected 


S. Harris, director of the Utah Agri 


president of Brigham Young University, to 


succeed Dr. George Henry Brimhall, wh 


becomes president emeritus. 


Tue Rev. Davip Netson Beacu, D.D., has 
resigned the presidency of Bangor Theologica! 
Seminary, and will be succeeded by Professor 
Warren J. Fulton, 
faculty. 


senior member of the 


Dr. CHesteR Noyes GREENOUGH, professor 
of English in Harvard University and for 
the past year acting dean, has been appointed 
dean of the college from September 1. 


Cuester A. Puivuips, professor of banking, 
has been appointed dean of the College of 
Commerce and professor of economics at the 
University of Iowa. 

A Law placed upon the statute books by the 
New Jersey 1921 makes the 
State Board of Education consist of ten in- 
stead of eight members and provides that the 


Legislature of 


two additional members shall be women. To 
one of the posts thus created the governor has 
appointed Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, of Mend- 
ham. Mrs. Cromwell has served eight years 
on the Mendham Borough Board of Educa- 
tion. Judge William H. Morrow, of 
dere, has been appointed to fill out the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Percy H. Stewart, who re- 
Judge Morrow 
3oard of Educa- 


3elvi 


signed several months ago. 
was a member of the State 
tion from 1908 to 1911. 


CLARENCE WILSON, president of the Wash- 
ington Harvard Club, has appointed a com- 
mittee composed of local Harvard men which 
will with similar committees of 
other civie organizations and the authorities 
for the upbuilding of the District public 


The members of the committee ars 


cooperate 


schools. 
Professor Henry Grattan Doyle (chairman), 
Dr. Frederic R. Farrington and 
Cobb. 

Tue Fitchburg (Mass.) Department of Ed- 
ucation has extended the year’s leave of ab- 
sence granted to John G. Thompson, principal 
of the Fitchburg State Normal School, fer 


Stanwood 














lune 11, 1921 
nother school year, or until June, 1922. 
William D. Parkinson, who has been serving 


is acting principal during the past year, will 
continue in that capacity next vear at the 

Mark RicuMonpD has been elected superin- 
té nde nt of Gillette, Wvo., schools. 
ast vear Mr. Richmond taught agriculture at 


During the 


Gillette. 


J. H. Ray, of Yuma, Colo., 
nted superintendent of the schools at Tor- 


has be en ap- 


ngton in succession to Superintendent L. 


D. Frazer. 

Mr. Josepn B. Saunpers, principal of the 
Binford High 
Va., has been elected superinte ndent of schools 


Junior School of Richmond, 


at Newport News. 
Harvard 


Law School, will be the commencement speaker 


Dr. Roscor Pounp, dean of the 


at Smith ( ‘ollege. 


THE annual address before the Utah Agri- 
cultural College chapter of Phi Kappa Phi 
on May 21 was delivered by Dr. F. S. Harris, 
director of the Utah Agricultura] Experiment 
Station and president elect of the Brigham 
Young University, on “The Literature of 
Agriculture.” 

Proressor Danret Starcu, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will give a series of lectures at the 
College, Greeley, Colorado, 


State Teachers’ 


from August 15 to August 26. 


Courses to have been taught by R. A. Kent, 
superintendent of schools at Duluth, Minn., in 
the 1921 summer session of the University of 
Whitney, 
of the departme nt of education at the Univer- 


Wisconsin, will be given by Dr. F. L. 


sity of Minnesota. 


A DEGREE course in vocational education at 
the Oregon Agricultural College has been au- 
thorized by the Oregon Board of Higher Cur- 
ricula, to meet the increased demand for 
teachers and supervisors of vocational subjects 
in the grade and public schools of the state. 
E. D. Ressler, dean of vocational education, 


will have charge of the course. 


THE 


Fund has given the 


Commonwealth 
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. . 
laboratory of the 


University of 


this 


educational] 


Chicago a subvention of 815.000 for 


ux 
calendar vear for 
This will 


ment of the 


nvestigations on reading 


make possible a material enlarge- 


equipment for photographing the 
staff of the 


a part of their 


eves, and several members of the 


of education will devote 


schoo! 


time during the coming year to special re 


Under a 


priation from the Commonwealth 


st arches in reading. second appro 
Fund, test 
material is being prepared for a study of the 


results of modern-language teaching, particu- 


larly of French. , This investigation is under 
the general supervision of Professor Morrison, 
superintendent of the laboratory schools. Thx 
material is being 
by Arthur G. Bovée, of 


ment of the University High School, with the 


r prepared and administered 


the French depart 


collaboration and advice of other members of 


the department. Statistical treatment of the 


data will be in the hands of Karl J Holzings r. 


E_eanora ALMS, who died in Cincin- 


Mrs. 
nati last week, bequeathed practically her en 
tire estate, estimated at two million dollars, to 
be devoted to and 


charitable purposes, The College of Music is 


educational, recreational 
University of Cincin 
the Art Museum her 


from the 


to receive $38,000: the 
nati, a $200,000 building; 
collection of art objects. Income 
estate is to be expended for civic, educational! 
direction 


Haefner 


or charitable enterprises under the 
of the trustees, Mr. Edward H. L. 
and Judge William H. Lueders. 


THE three million do lar endowment fund 


of Brown Univers ty has bee nN oversubser bed, 


the total amount collected being $3,500,628 


The individual contributions ran from less 
one gift 


one of 


me of $100,000. 


than $25 up to $500,000. There was 
of the 


$250,000, two of $200,000 and « 


latter amount, as well as 


Five hundred and fifty-five persons gave less 
I 


than $25 each. while 1048 gave from $25 to 
$99, and 581 from #100 to $999. Gifts of 
more than $1000 and less than $2000 num- 


bered 54 and thers 11 who gave between 


$2000 and $3000. 


were 


Tue State Legislature of Texas passed an 


act which has now been approved by the gov- 
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ernor appropriating $1,350,000 to be used in 
buying property adjacent to the present cam 
pus of the University of Texas. It is ex- 
that about 120 considerable 


pected acres, a 


part of which is residence property, will be 


purchased. 


Joun D. Rockerecier, Jr., has promised the 
Cosmopolitan Club, an organization of foreign 
students at Columbia University and other ed- 


New York City, a 
The dormitory will econ- 


ucational institutions of 
$1,000,000 dormitory. 
tain five hundred rooms and will be built on 
The 
donation will be made as a personal gift, rather 


Rockefeller 


Riverside Drive opposite Grant’s tomb. 


than from the philanthropic 


bodies. 


Over 800 Jewish physicians assembled at a 
dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria on May 21, at 
Albert and Dr. 

president of the World 
Zionist Organization, were guests of honor. 
announced that American 
physicians had subseribed $250,000 of the 


$1,000,0000 which the Zionists are trying to 


which Professor Einstein 


Chaim Weizmann, 


It was Jewish 


raise to build and equip a medical school at 
the University at Jerusalem. 

each will be 
1921-1922 


by the executive committee of the Sigma Xi 
The fellowships 


Two fellowships of $1,800 


awarded for the academic year of 


honorary scientific society. 


are intended for workers in fields other 
than physies and chemistry, because inves- 
tigations in these sciences are now sup- 


Council. 
Applications for the should be 
made to Dean Edward Ellery, of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. Preference will be 


given, in making the awards, to members of 


National Research 


fellowships 


ported by the 


Sigma Xi or students indorsed by members of 


the society. 


Tue American Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain has offered a prize of 25 guineas for an 
“ The United 


The competition is open to under- 


essay on constitution of the 
States.” 
graduates of the University of London and 
graduates of the university of not more than 
Five lectures are being 


10 years’ standing. 
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given at the London School of Economies 

“The American constitution in its historica 
formation,” by Dr. R. L. 
professor of history at Columbia University 


Schuyler, assistant 


AT a special meeting of the board of truste: 
n Oberlin College the tuition in the depart 
ment of arts and sciences was increased fro 

Figures submitted 
that the 


$150 to $200 a vear. 


the trustees showed actual cost ot 


educating one student in the college of arts 
and sciences is $376, in the Conservatory 

Music, $481. 
a general increase of twenty-five per cent. 


all points in the Conservatory of Music. On 


The trustees also voted to mak 


account of the general financial situation th 
college is facing a deficit of $90,000 a vear ir 


its 1921-22 budget. Another step in retrenc! 


+ 


ment was the canceling of all faculty leaves o 


absence for the coming year. 


In an effort to raise the standard of agri- 
cultural production in Quebec the provincial 
legislature has passed legislation providing 
for the establishment of intermediate schools 
of agriculture, where a two years’ course will 
be given to the sons of the farmers after they 
have left the elementary schools. The first 
school is to be established at Rimouski, and if 
it is a suecess other schools will be established 
In explaining the plans of the government in 
this connection, the Minister of Agriculture, 
J. E. Caron, stated that in the province at 
present there were only three colleges existing 
where superior agricultural education was 
given, and although 
trained at the colleges went on the land and 


of them be- 


some of the students 
became excellent farmers most 
came teachers or professors of agriculture. 


Dr. Jonny L. Titpsiey, district superinten 
dent of New York City schools, was reelected 
president of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education last week at 
the annual meeting. Other officers 
elected as follows: Vice-president, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity; secretary-treasurer, J. Carleton ali, 
Maxwell Training School for Teachers; mem- 
bers of the executive committee, William E 


were 


Grady, district superintendent of schools, and 














JTuNE 11, 1921] 
Toseph E. Van Denburg, principal of Public 


School 43, Manhattan 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 

AFTER a war emergency course during the 
summer of 1918, when psychiatric social work- 
ers were trained to assist in the care of cases 
f war neuroses, the Smith College Training 
School for Social Work was organized in 1919 
as a graduate professional schoo] training for 
The 
unique in the annals of higher education in 
breaks the tradi- 
tional idea that in vocational training practi- 


social work. plan of organization is 


America because it with 
‘al work must accompany theoretical study. 
The plan is as follows: 

Students are admitted to a first summer 
session of eight weeks’ intensive study with 
clinical observation. The summer session is 
held at Smith College, thus utilizing parts 
of the college plant otherwise idle for three 
months out of every year, and realizing in 
practise the proposal made by President Wil- 
iam A. Neilson in his inaugural address that 
colleges of liberal arts might, by offering vo- 
cational courses in the summertime, meet the 
criticism of failure to meet present-day needs, 
and still avoid the complication of confusing 
the standards upheld in the humanities and 
pure science, 

During summer sessions of the training 
school, students are lodged in college dormi- 
tories where the teaching staff also resides. 
This plan provides the fullest opportunity for 
individual attention and the stimulus of close 
association. 

Upon completion of this first summer session 
of intensive study, students are placed during 
nine consecutive months of the winter in large 
cities where the resources for training social 
workers permit carefully supervised practise 
in social ease work and in community work. 
Thus far the following cities have been used: 
Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, New York and 


Philadelphia. In these cities the school has 


paid representatives who meet the students 
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weekly in groups for a systematic course of 
instruction in social case work, and in each 
local agency the daily work is carefully super- 
The 


visits the groups and supervises the work, thus 


vised. associate director of the school 


centralizing the responsibility for practise 


training. Monthly reports describing in de- 
tail the work of each student and accompanied 
by a supervisor’s report on the work of the 
student are made to the director. In this way 
the school reaches out into the life of great 
American cities and its didactic work is linked 
with practical training. 

During the winter months every student, 
besides her practise in social case work or in 
community work (according to the course in 
which she is training), prepares material for 
a thesis. The data are gathered from her 
practical experience and from her study. In 
this way her attention is concentrated on some 
one small portion of the field which she is ex- 
pected to investigate thorougnly with the pur- 
pose of giving her some training in the appli- 
eation of scientific method to the study of 
The 


confer- 


social problems and social situations. 
director and associate director hold 
ences on the theses with each group of stu- 
dents twice in midwinter. 

After the winter’s work has been completed, 
the students assemble again at Northampton 
for a second summer of advanced study and 
at the close of this session of eight weeks re- 
ceive a diploma. 

The following professional training courses 


are offered: 
Psychiatric Social Work, 
Medical Social Work, 


Community Service. 


It will be observed that the novel feature of 
the plan is the partial separation of theory 
and practise—intensive study during the sum- 


mer and full-tim« during the winter. 


practise 
The method of continuous practise is believed 


by the sponsors of the school to afford the 


best practical training. To become completely 


assimilated into the organization of a social 


agency, the student must give full time to 


work. To obtain the richest possible experi- 
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ence, the student should be on duty regularly 
and without interruption. In our opinion, 
practise work with social cases and social con- 
ditions can not be earried on satisfactorily 
along with intensive instruction, since it is 
not possible to regulate human problems, so 
that experience will run parallel with theo- 
retical instruction. There is great value for 
drill and discipline, as well as depth of ex- 
perience in the uninterrupted practise and in 
the continuity of theoretical study which the 
present plan provides. 

In its instruction the school aims to pro- 
mote self-knowledge and enlargement of per- 
sonality as well as to increase technical skill. 
The effort is constantly to give such individual 
attention as to foster in each student growth 
in character. A psychological approach to 
social problems is emphasized in all of its 
courses. Students are made acquainted with 
the applications of the scientific method in 
sciences bearing upon social problems—biol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology, government, psy- 
chiatry and medicine. Emphasis is laid on 
the discussion method of informal teaching 
rather than upon the use of the usual lecture 
system, in an endeavor to train for fearless and 
resourceful thinking about social problems. 
The intimate group life of students and fac- 
ulty in the college dormitories and in con- 
tinual association permits a high degree of 
concentration. 

Graduates of the school fill responsible po- 
sitions in social work. The range of salary 
of its graduates is from $1,500 to $3,000. 
Those who receive the highest salaries fill 
important positions of an executive character 
with leading social agencies. The student 
body of the 1920 summer session was drawn 
from 22 different states and Japan, and the 47 
students who were college graduates came 
from 27 different colleges and universities of 
America and Japan. 

This brief sketch describes a new plan of 
vocational education which its sponsors be- 
lieve is applicable to other fields than training 


social workers. There seems to be no reason 


why this arrangement should not be adopted 
by other institutions of higher learning, lo- 
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cated like Smith College away from larg: 
cities. The plan shows that it is possible t 
extend the service of a college of liberal arts 
into new fields thereby integrating the colleg 
into the wider social movements of the time 
University extension work has helped to plac: 
the resources of institutions of higher educa 


The pres 


ent plan of decentralized education is made 


tion at the disposal of the people. 


possible by adapting the modern machinery of 
communication to the problem of the colleg 
and the community and succeeds to some ex 
tent in emancipating the former from its tra 
ditional isolation from the latter. 
F. Stuart CHapIn 
SMITH COLLEGE 


SIXTH ANNUAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CONTEST AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


(From a Correspondent) 


Durine the past six years the University of 
Pittsburgh has been developing literary and 
scientific activities in schools of 
western Pennsylvania through a series of an- 
nual contests. An annual athletic meet for 
secondary schools held at some seat of higher 
learning is no longer a novelty but this is one 
of the first examples of a similar effort in the 
field of literary and scholastic effort. 

Beginning six years ago with a mere hand- 


the high 


ful of contestants the university has encour- 
aged through its annual contests the partici- 
pation of a large number of secondary schools 
in the Pittsburgh district. In the annual con- 
test this year, May 7, three hundred and 
ninety-eight contestants representing twenty- 
seven high schools were listed in various 
events. This was an increase of 50 per cent. 
over last year in both the number of contest- 
ants and the number of high schools repre- 
sented. 

The list of events included a declamation 
contest in which 40 students competed; ex- 
temporaneous speaking with 31 contestants; 
essay writing with 39 students; letter writing 
taken by 40 contestants; Latin competed for 
by 79; French with 41 competitors; American 














history with 28 registrants; and mathematics 
testing the ability of 89. 

There being no limit to the number of con- 
testants entered by a given school, some of the 
schools presented large teams covering all of 
the events. The contests in French, mathe- 
maties and history were final in the morning 
The three students grading highest 
in the preliminary contests in declamation, ex- 


events. 


temporaneous speaking, letter writing, and 
essay writing competed in the evening for 
First honors 
went to Peabody High School of Pittsburgh, 


gold, silver, and bronze medals. 


26 points; second place to Norwin Union 
High School at Irwin, Pennsylvania with 12 
points; third place to McKeesport High 
School with 9 points. The other winners were 
scattered through a large number of schools. 

The university was host at a luncheon served 
to the contestants immediately following the 
morning preliminaries and offered entertain- 
ment of various sorts to the young people dur 
ing the afternoon while awaiting the final 
contests. 

There are numerous evidences that these 
annual contests stimulated many high schools 
to a renewed emphasis on certain academic 
and scholastic interests which have been ob- 
scured in recent years by a hypertrophied in- 
terest in athletics. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 

THERE used to be a_ tradition—probably 
started by some one who was too lazy to reaad— 
that a reader of books was more than likely 
not to be a doer of deeds. One needs but to 
call the roll of modern statesmen and men of 
affairs to prove the contrary—that the person 
intellectual are broad and 
whose mental life is sharpened by the great 
world of print, is thereby more surely in a 
position to deal forcefully and judiciously 
with the tasks of our complex life. Civiliza- 
tion and the use of print have extended to- 
gether, each depending upon the other. From 
being the luxury of the privileged few the 
power to read has become the necessary tool 
The school accomplishes noth- 


whose contacts 


of the many. 
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ing more significant than to put our people 
into possession of this tool. That achievement 
imperfectly performed seems to be costing the 
United States about a billion dollars per year 
—approximately ten dollars per capita. 

A billion dollars for 


high purpose and lay foundations for intelli 


which create 


. ; 
schoois 


gent living and only about twenty millions 


for public libraries. These are the facts—ten 


dollars to lay foundations; twenty cents to 
build the superstructure! 
But day 


Whether the result of the large part books 


there is promise of a better 
played in the war, whether a consequence of 
the publicity of the enlarged program of the 
American Library Association, or whether a 
feature of the quickened intellectual life that 
seems to characterize the post-war psychosis, 
libraries promise to have unusual development 
in 1921. 
tion—the kind of legislation that looks to the 
library as the servant of all the people. 


There has been constructive legisla- 


There 
has been wholesome extension of the activities 
of existing libraries. There has been enlarge 
ment of the conception of the library’s place in 
our life. 

A committee of the Library Department of 
the National Education Association has pr« 
pared a statement about libraries in educa- 
tion for adoption at the summer meeting of 
the association. The committee is an unusu 


ally representative one. Its chairman is one 
of the outstanding leaders in the American 
library movement. Another member is presi 
dent of the 


The other members have likewise earned recog- 


American Library Association 
nition by notable achievement. The committee 
is as follows: J. I. Wyer, director of New 
York State Library, chairman; Walter Brown, 
librarian of Buffalo Public Library; Annie S. 
Cutter, Publie Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Lu- 
cile F. Fargo, librarian of North Central 
High School, Spokane, Washington; H. A. 
Hollister, high school visitor, University of 
Illinois; Florence M. Hopkins, librarian Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit, Michigan; Willis 
H. Kerr, librarian State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kansas; C. G. Leland, superintendent 
of libraries, Department of Education, New 
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York City; O. S. Rice, supervisor of school 
libraries for the state of Wisconsin; Mary C. 
Richardson, librarian, State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y.; Alice Tyler, Library School, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Harriet A. 
pullie libraries for the state of Minnesota: 
Adeline E. Zachert, director of school libraries 
for the state of Pennsylvania. 

The standards of library development which 
this committee has set up are workable stan- 


Wood, supervisor of schools and 


dards. Every educational leader who is 
charged with shaping publie policy in such 
matters may well take careful notice of them 
and act accordingly. They are as follows: 

1. All pupils in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools should have ready access to 
books to the end that they may be trained 
(a) to love to read that which is worth while; 
(b) to supplement their school studies by the 
use of books other than text-books; (¢) to 
use reference books easily and effectively; (d) 
to use intelligently both the school library and 
the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have a 
trained librarian, and every elementary school 
should have trained library service. 

3. Trained librarians should have the same 
status as teachers or heads of departments of 
equal training and experience. 

4. Every school that provides training for 
teachers should require a course in the use of 
books and libraries and a course on the best 
literature for children. 

5. Every state should provide for the super- 
vision of school libraries and for the certifica- 
tion of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized 
as a necessary part of public instruction and 
should be as liberally supported by tax as are 
the public schools, and for the same reasons. 

7. The school that make 
liberal provision for training in the use of 
libraries fails to do its full duty in the way 
of revealing to all future citizens the oppor- 
tunity to know and to use the resources of 


system does not 


the public library as a means of education. 
Joy Etmer Moraan 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOME RESULTS FROM A TESTING PROGRAM 
IN IDAHO 


Dvurinc the past and the present school 
years, the Bureau of Tests and Measurements 
of the Lewiston State Normal School has con- 
and 


The results are 


ducted a series of mental educational 
tests in the schools of Idaho. 
here summarized for three groups of schools. 
Class A schools are those meeting certain re- 
quirements as to number of teachers em- 
ployed, extent of courses offered, etc.; the 
small city schools are those falling below these 
requirements; and the rural schools are the 
consolidated and rural schools of three coun- 
ties. The tests in the city schools were all 
given by Professor C. L. Harlan, or by the 
writer, and the results were scored under their 
immediate supervision. It is believed that 
this uniformity of procedure has resulted in 
greater accuracy than can be obtained when 
tests are given and scored by a large number 
of examiners of little or no training. The 
tests in the rural schools were given by or 
under the direction of the county superin- 
tendents. A detailed report with interpreta- 
tions and recommendations for administrative 
action was returned to the superintendent of 
each school. 

The results here reported are for the follow- 
ing tests: Haggerty Intelligence Examination, 
Delta 2; the Monroe Silent Reading Tests; 
and the Monroe Reasoning Tests in Arithme- 
tic. Other tests, both mental and educational, 
were given but not as extensively as the three 
mentioned. The results are here reported not 
with the idea that any new principle or method 
has been used or discovered, but to show the 
results for a state where the movement of 
tests and measurements is new, being now in 
its second year. 

In Table I. the results for the Haggerty 
Intelligence Examination are shown. There 
appears to be a difference between Class A 
schools and small city schools in favor of the 
larger schools. This difference may be due to 
a real difference in the intelligence of pupils 
of large and small school systems or it may 
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7.f 

No. cases 8 95 
Standards 10.0 HOt 
ean that the results for the small city 

| s are based on an insufficient number of 
ses. From Table II., it will be seen that 
Class A schools also surpass the small city 


chools in rate and comprehension of read 


no 


I., thi 


if Class 


In conjunction with the results in Table 


1 


s might be taken to an that t 


A schools are real! 


me he pupils 


y suyx rior tw those 


f the other groups. Here again, however, 
ther factors may operate. Better teachers, 


greater abundance of reading material, a 


keener realization of the importance of silent 


reading, ete., may result in superior scores in 


the large r cities. 


While Table IT. 


Cl A schools in silent reading, this does 


shows a distinct superiority 


ass 
the arithmetic 


"ast in 


TAB 


, 
im 


Results for Idaho Schools 


Grade 

Class A schools 
Rate 
Comprehension 


No. cases 1015 1739 
Small city schools 

Rate 37.8 6.3 

Comprehension 3.8 S.4 

No. cases 222 4 
tural schools 

Rate 8.7 56.7 

Comprehension 3.7 7.3 

No. cases 116 170 
Standard scores 

Rate 52.0 70.0 

Comprehension 6.8 2.7 


OHO 


7 7 ) ) S57 
OHS_8 S74 
4 ) 1) 
) 78.0 aT ) 110 ) 
tests In some grades, the small « schon 
surpass the Class A schools Table IIT. show 
the comparative res for the three groups 
of schools in irrithmetic On the whole, the 
rural scho rar k he] WW the ther two gre 1» 
This Ss 1 Spite if the ore ifer mat t* tT trv 
rural school pupils as shown by e greater 
retardation in the rural scl where 17 px 
cent. greater retardation exists than in tl 
city schools The differences in the res 
of the three groups in arithmetic are not as 
great, however, as in silent reading. In this 
connection the following questi ms ‘ Th4 
gested: Is the teacher of less mportance 1 


teac! 
ing that 
teache rs.) 


LE Il 


Monroe 


R29 7 

15.7 
1558 

HOS 


87.0 
17.8 


the 
Do 


VI 


S1.1 
Los 
4 
g 
16.6 


th 


ing arithmetic 


larger 


thal I 


sma 


’s Silent Re adina Testa 


4.4 115.2 
- 20.6 
L430 1275 
7.5 100.7 
20.9 22.4 
s] LSS 
) 4 102.3 
LS. 20.9 
Im} ,07 
100.0 106.0 
22.5 26.0 


( Dest 
Totals 
SZ 
1,316 
1,317 
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Pri OO15 
| rr , ‘ 
ver ) 
‘ SO NE 
< ait chool 
Principle ‘ l 
( rrect a wer ) ) 
No ine 
Rural sel 
Principl SS] 
Correct a ve 2 @ 
No ‘ 114 1 
Standard re 
Principl 61 
(* re ; 


higher level it 


eated ibove ntormation vas obt I 1 con 
cerning tl ywe-grade distribution in Idah 
schools. The facts are s} n in Tables IV. 
and VY. It will be seen that retardation is 
much more serious in the rural schools than 
in the eitv schools. Great variation in the 
amount of retardation in the various schools 
was found. In one school, the retardation 
was only 10 per cent. In another city schoo] 
system, if was 48 per cent. Manv of the 


superintendents had only 


the 


a) ¢ 
ness of 


problem in t 
actual facts were 
them a keener interest in 
began 


much as they 


reclassification of pup 
of the 


great deal of « 


tor 


other parts count 
‘congestion i 
suspension of building dur 
congestion can be shown 
abnormal ardation, reli 
by a reclassification of pu 
actually followed in 


school, for example, was 
median 


Sixth 


received 
those of 


which 


above the 


eC testir r 


pre sented. T he 


looking 


some 
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the test results in : 
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for basis 
In 


tl ere ofte n 


some 
ils. Idal oO as in 
ry, is a 
schools due to 
If this 
to 


n the 
ing the war. 
due 
s often possible 
Tl 
instances. 
Fifth A 


equal 


to he 
ef j 


pils 


partly 


lis plan was 
In one 
grade 
to 


or 


scores 


B grade in intelli- 





) XIII. No 
V 
A Grad Distributio in Ru Sel : f 
Idaho County 

Itt I\ \ IVIiI VIII T't 
N we TH mi 1] 5 nf 1s °46 
No. retarded 24 ) j + 49 65 oO 
Tot 51 106 86'96/87'116 542 
¢ at | 9 1 ” , 2 ” 
g 1 47 AN 47 Ai 11.5 45 

( 17 49 5O yt y. 
rence, reading, arithmetic, spelling, handwrit 
ing, and language tests. Fifteen of the pupil 
1 tl lift A grade were found to be of tl 
I ediat ib t ot the S xth B y at or bette 
These pupils were 1c" rding! rivel ne« i 
promotion. Similar reclassifications and pn 
motions on a smaller scale were made in other 
classes. The question is frequently asked iu 
connection with a testing program as t 
whether it in any way affects administration 
or teaching in the schools. The above indi 
cates one practical ls of s h a progran Th 
bureau 1 now making in iInvestigatior t 

TABLE V 
{ae-Grade Distribution in Idal City Schools 


7 S 
S4 
9 S6 


19 | 


16 

17 

1S 

Totals 256 
No. acceler. S 
No. at age 170 
No. retarded 78 
© accelerated 3 
“) at age 66 
&% retarded. . 3 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
HE DES MOINES MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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